CHAPTER SEVENTEEN

NATIONALISM
AND PARTIES
LIKE Canada, South Africa is bi-national and bilingual.
Close to 60 per cent of its white population is Dutch (mixed
with German and French elements), and something under
40 per cent is British. But with Canada the contrasts are
in certain respects pronounced, notably in the more stark
separation of the parties along national, or in the current
South African term, racial lines. The political alignments
of the twentieth century still reflect the antipathies generated
in the struggles of Boers and British in the nineteenth and
the convictions of some Afrikanders that their primary
duty is to achieve the ideals of the Voortrekkers. On the
platteland especially, the Afrikander responds to a mythology
fashioned in the struggle against the British for political
independence and cultural survival. He is inspired by a
deep traditionalism, and when confronted by a contentious
issue is often disposed to cry out, "What would the Voor-
trekkers do?" Hence the cleavages on lines of social class
and economic interest have intruded less candidly into party
politics than in the other Dominions; for, although they are
important, they have been obscured by the more exciting
and absorbing passions of nationalism* Yet despite these
national tensions and struggles South Africa under liberal
democracy has quickly achieved a workable and significant
balance of cultures on which the state at present rests.
Owing to the firm hold of liberal and democratic concepts
and much mutual tolerance, contending successfully with
passion, the Union is a notable experiment in dual national-
ism, and accepts the symbols of such nationalism, notably
that of two officially recognized languages, English and
Afrikaans*
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